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Tus im t establishment was founded 
in. the of the reign of King 
Edward VI., (1552,) when, on January 2, 
: ious establishment 
tled, “ The Guild of the Holy Cross,” of 
the clear au value of 21/,, to twenty in- 


possess 

of the. bishop of the diocese, have the govern- 
ment of the school, the appointment of the 
masters, whose stipends t regulate, and 
the preservation and disposition of the reve- 


nues. 

The Grammar School is conducted by a 
head-master and a second master, with an 
assistant to each, and likewise a writing- 
master. The two first are required to be 
Masters of Arts of the Universities of Oxford 

ridge, and in holy orders. Youths 
igible for admission to the School 


unless they can read and write English, and termed the 


ight years of age; nor are they 
pn continue after they have completed 
U 


nineteenth year. 
There are ten exhibitions of 50/. a year 
each, to be held four years, with a certain 
residence, founded for boys who shall go to 
the Universities of Cambridge or Oxford. 
candidates are examined, and their 
arranged according to their respective 
in classical learning. An pi 


some i changes in the system of in- 
ion ealeulated to extend th tolalanss 
bir judicious regulation has been enacted 
judici tion enacted, 
relative to publishing the accounts of this 
Institution; by which it is decreed, “that 
an abstract of the accounts of the income 
and expenditure of the revenues of the school- 
estates shall be hereafter published by the 
governors once in the month of June — 
eve » in some one newspaper prin 
within the said town of Birmi ae ae .” The 
gross annual revenue of the Institution, at 
present, amounts to about 4,000/. an- 
num; &n income which is contin aug: 
mented by the termination of existing leases. 
The School is now in course of erection, 
from the of Mr. C. » who has 
recently enhanced the fame his distingui 
talents as an architect had previously ac- 
quired, by his much admired designs for the 
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New Houses of Parliament.” The follow- 
ing description. of the School is abridged 
— the Companion to the Almanac for 


“The design embodies an tation .of 
the iate, and civil, pp 
pointed architecture of the third period of 
what is commonly called Gothic architecture, 
or more particularly of the time of the Tudor 
line of English sovereigns; and is a distin- 

i proof that novel and beautiful com- 

inations may be made of classical materials, 
— either servile copying, or tame imita- 
ion. 

: ~~ necro wei main 
into a re re, extendin; 
174 feet in font, 125 feet in flank, and 
60 feet in height. Internally, two courts, of 
the same » are formed, around and be- 
tween which the several parts of the building 
are arranged. The main body of the front 
elevation is composed of two stories, which. 
are indicated by series of windows, enriched 
with tracery of the period to which the com- 
position the lower being compa- 
ratively low, with very flat arches of what are 
four-centred, or obtuse-angled and 
contrasted form; the upper are lofty, with 
arches of similar form, but of higher elevation. 
These divide that part of the elevation into 
seven minor com mts, which ate sepa- 
rated by buttresses, diminishing as they 
ascend, and terminating above an embattled 
parapet, in pinnacles, enriched with crockets 
and finials. The principal entrance is in the 
central compartment of the ground-story, and 
is formed by a characteristic porch, so de- 
signed as not to break up the harmony and 
continuity of the composition. The elevation 
generally, however, includes two wings, which 
stand so far forward as to range with the but- 
tresses of the main. body in the lower story, 
and running up to the height of the main 
body, terminate in small gables. These wings 
are enriched each by a lofty oriel window of 
two stories in height, corbelling from the 
level of the principal floor. The other win- 
dows are plain, rectangular, and mullioned, 
with label heads in collegiate style. The 
flanks exhibit three tiers, or stories, of win- 
dows similar to the ordinary windows of the 
wings in front. The rear front is of a simi- 
lar composition to the principal front, as re- 

wings. In the centre are seven, 
, pointed _—. vl with yew 
tracery in the principal floor; and in t 
lower story there is a series of open arches, 
forming a covered pecgnend, wits a cloister 
for the boys during inclement weather. 

“The principal entrance from New-street 
amas a vestibule, on the right and left 

which are two subordinate school- 


rooms, 
guished the ground or lower story of the 
main body of the front, from the pan, Se of 


which they receive their light. Onward the 
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testibule ‘leads into a gallery, or cortidor, 
separating the two internal, quadrangulat 
courts, and out into the vaulted and groined 
geattes of the main body of the rear 

t, which communicates, by its open ar- 
cade, with the play-ground. Turning to the 
right, after passing through the entrance ves- 
tibule, there is a handsome, stone staircase 
leading up to a corridor corresponding with 
that below, but of much greater height, ac- 
cording with the greater general height of 
the story, and connecting the two principal 
rooms in the structure, which relatively oc- 
cupy the main bodies of its principal and rear 
fronts. These are the library and the gram- 
mat school-room. The former is over the 
entrance vestibule and subordinate schools in 
front, and occupies the grand series of win- 
dows of the elevation. is room is 102 feet 
fong, 25 feet wide, and 31 feet in height. 


The latter —the grammar school, occupies h, 


the corresponding part within the rear front, 
over the vaalted play-ground below ; over 
‘one end there will be a gallery for the accom- 
modation of visiters at public examinations ; 
above which gallery the length of this room 
is 120 feet, its width 30 feet, and its height 
45 feet. The roof will be carved and en- 
riched with tracery in the manner of the roofs 
of Eltham, Crosby, and other ancient halls 
of the same period. In the wings of the 
fronts, and the flanking buildings from front 
to rear, are the residences for the head and 
second master, which include apartments fot 
the accommodation of a limited number of 
private pupils. The building is entirely 
faced with a durable grit stone, of a fine 
colour, from Darley Dale, in Derbyshire. 
The interior of the vestibule, corridors, and 
staircases, all of which are highly decorative, 
and have groined ceilings, are entirely cased 
with stone.” 

The accompanying Engraving, represent- 
~ the north or street elevation,* and parti- 
culars of the Institution, have been derived 
from the Analyst, a quarterly literary and 
scientific journal, printed and published at 


Birmingham, and an honour to the provin- perhaps, 


cial press.t 





POPE. AND ADDISON, AND THEIR 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
Tue adage, there is in everything, .is 
well exennplified in AE ay On eset the! late 
‘wet days, we took up Thomas Tyers’s pamph- 
lets—4 Rhapsody on Pope, and An Histo- 
vical Essay on Mr. Addison, neither of which 
has been published. Tyers appears to have 


® In an Engraving of this front inserted in a Bir- 
mingham vewspaper, a few months since, a lofty 
tower rises from over the central doorway. 

+ Not the least recommendatory feature of the 
Analyst is its analyses of the Proceedings of Provin- 
vial Societies, which well bespeak the active intelli- 
gence of Warwickshire and the en counties, 
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been as ingenious a man as his father, who 
planned Vauxhall Gardens. His little books 
are full of lively anecdote, apt quotation, and 
happy illustration: so we fell to, and delved 
out for the gratification of our readers:some 
fifty or sixty specimens; though, in some 
cases, we have only caught the sentiment, 
and given it our own adaptation. So here 
are our columns of miscellanies. ; 
Pope on Royalty.—Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, once honoured Pope with a visit at 
Twickenham, who, on his ing the 
most dutiful professions of a gave 
his Royal Highness an opportunity of observ- 
ing very shrewdly, that Pope’s love for princes 
was inconsistent with his dislike of kings, 
since prinees may in time be kings. “ Sir,” 
replied Pepe, “ i consider royalty under that 
neve and pager wrk of a age Whilst 
e is young, an re his nails are grown, 
e hs be approached and pit ext 
safety and pleasure.” 
Poetical Prophecy.— Bishop Berkley was 
not only a philosopher and a traveller, but a 
t and a het. He wrote one poem, in 
Ry enies ot Rhode Island, in America, 
about the year 1726, where he arrived, having 
missed Bermudas, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
whither he intended his romantic voyage. 
The last stanza is very prophetic, seeing 
it was written 110 years since: - 
Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already 
A fifth shall close the drama of the day : 
Time's noblest offspring is the last. 


In Pope’s epitaph on Crag s are these two 
lines, so honourable to a of state 
and the particular statesman, that it isa pure 
pleasure to read them : 

broke no promise, serv’ private 
whe gain’d no title, and Seciad no friend. ; 

Character.—It is difficult to be a good man 
and a great public character. Lord S 
confessed that it was “ impossible for a 
minister of state to be an honest man.” 
Surely he gave himself a bad character: or, 
he was not in eamest. He lived 
with the reputation of .a disinterested and 
uncorrupt minister; and when he died, his 
sovereign shed tears at his loss. 

Genius.—The sweepings of the study of a 
great genius ought to be thrown into the 
grave with him. Yet, how often are they 
raked together, and spun into a volume, so 
that the last work is the worst, and leaves 
upon the reader an unfavourable impression. 

Despotism.—To live by one man’s will 
becomes all men’s misery.— Hooke ; 


Toleration.—Two lines by Pope, almost 
copied from Cowley on Ondhaw charitably 
pronounce mercy to men of every religion 

provided it is not a religion without wed. 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His cau't be wrong, whose life is in the night. 














« 'Books.—The few original books in ourday 
remind one of ‘the Frenchman in the Adven- 
turer, who.was about to compile a treatise 
* concerning things that had been said but 
onee;’’, which, he remarked, would be con- 
tained in a very small pamphlet. 

:' Hooke dedicated the first volume of his 
Roman History to Pope, which, he said, 
was “like hanging out a sign with a great 
name at the bottom of it, to catch the traveller 
as he goes by.” 

Lockman, a contemporary of Pope, though, 
by no means, the best poet in England, was 
something more, and better; he was one of 
the honestest men in it. Though called the 
Lamb his first literary friends, he had 
the spirit to reply to a person who spoke 
rudely of his poetry, and who had a mark set 
upon him ” Pope, “ Thank God! my name 
is not at full length in the Dunciad !” 

Homage to Genius.— Alexander, when he 
was sacking Thebes, such was his regard for 
Pindar, made no war with his descendants, 
and spared even the house he lived in. 

Vanity is the passion of a little mind and 
a cold heart.— Gregory. 

Churchill.—It has been said that Churchill 
had the courage to write what others had not 
courage to think, 

Laughtern—Johnson asserts of the misan- 
thropic Swift, that he stubbornly resisted eny 
tendency to laughter. “ I cannot recollect, 
says Mr. Pilkington, “ that ever I-saw the 
Dean laugh: perhaps he thought it beneath 
chim; for when any pleasantry passed, which 
might have excited it, he used to suck in his 
cheeks to avoid laughing.” 

An author is the reverse of all —, 
he magnifies at a distance, but diminishes at 
approach. Life cannot be every moment 
employed in important matters. Great ge- 
niuses perform common things in the com- 
mon manner. Only it is worth their while 
not to be seen engayed in trifles. 

Translation.— Most translators are foot 
poets, who lackey by the side of their ori- 
ginal, but never mount behind him.— Dryden. 


Cock-fighting.—Pope, whilst living with 
his father at Chiswick, before he went to Bin- 
field, took 
and laid out all his school-boy money in buy- 
i oo From this passion, but 
‘ gurely not the play of a child, his mother had 
the dexterity to wean him. He afterwards 


found, in the course of his profession as an 
author, the justness of the line in his friend 
Gay’s fables, that 
Wits are game-cocks to one another. 
Pacer ye Criticism. — Young’s satires 
with lines that seem to. be written 
with a diamond instead of a pen.— Tyers. 
Chesterfield.—Sherlock, the traveller, sa: 
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great delight in cock-fighting; _ 


of Lord Chesterfield’ . Letters, “what in 
them is new, is not good; and what is good, 
is not new.” ; 
' Pride of Ancestry —The conclusion of the 
jocular epitaph of Prior, (who had himself 
been a tavern-boy,) is a complete victory over 
nobility of birth: ’ 
The son of Adam and of Eve— 
Let Bourbon ur Nassau go higher. 

Or, the democratic couplet of the Old Le- 
vellers: ° Z 
When Adam delv’d and Eve span 

Who was then u gentleman ? 

In vino veritas.—What the bottle tells;* 
(which is generally a great tell-tale,) perhaps 
it is the duty of friendship to keep secret. 

Addison Convivial.— When heated with 
wine, Addison’s wit ran over, and he éxem- 
plified the observation on the flying-fish, 
which, in the poet’s line, “ soars highest 
when its wings are wet.” 

Blenheim.—This decisive battle, was fought 
on a Sunday, on the morning of which Marl, 
borough took the sacrament, being determined 
to conquer or to die. He might have said, 
in the words of the Dutch admiral Opdam: 
“ Before night my head will be either covered 
with laurel or with cypress.” —* Your Grace,” 
says Tallard, who scowl Marlborough’s 
prisoner, “ has conquered the best army in 
the world.” — “ Your Excellevef,” replied 
Marlborough, “ must except the army that 
beat it.” 

The Spectator.—Sic Roger de Coverley is 
understood to be drawn for Sir John Pack 
ington, of Worcestershire, a Tory, not without 
= sense, but abounding in absurdities, 

ickell asserted that 20,000 of the Spectator 
were sold in a day; and, computing twenty 
to a number, it had 400,000 readers. . It was 
written from Scotland, that when the story 
signed Amanda came out in the Spectator, 
‘as the paper was generally read at: break- 
fast, it mixed tears with a great deal of the 
tea that was that morning drunk in London 
and Westminster.—“ The Spectator,” says 

Voltaire, ‘puts your Platos out of counte- 

nance: and the morals of Plutarch are fit 

onl for the grocer’s shop or the trunk- 
T's. - 

Garrick. — Lord prevailed upon 
Pope to see phat any Arse Fields 
playhouse,) when he broke out, as it has been 
applied to Waller, like the Irish rebellion, 
thirty thousand strong, in one of his popular 
characters. “I am afraid,” said Pope, (who 
could see many a Roscius and Asopus in one 
Garrick,) “ that the man will be 
spoiled, for he will have no competitor.” 

Andrew Marvell, to his garden : 

Fair quiet! have I found you here? 
And innocence sister dear! 


T sough 
poprepbe aes yes Cae, plies 

















 * Society is all but mde. ~ 
To this delicious solitude. 


He who ed wages from his constituents 
at Hull, + oom was the last representative 
who was literally a servant to the people,) 
who borrowed.a guinea immediately after he 
had refused 1,000. of Lord Treasurer Danby, 
had, probably, a garden for meditation, and 
not for show. 


Addison.—There is no passing through 
the cloisters of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
without casting an up to the study- 
window of Mr. Addison, whence his 


~ genius first displayed itself— Tyers’s Histo- 


vical Rhapsody un Pope. 

Handel's Music—Pope could hardly be- 
Tieve the reality of what people affected to 
feel from Handel’s grand compositions, till 
he consulted Arbuthnot, who assured him of 
the vast powers of Handel. “ I cannot help 
it,” said Pope, at Lord Burlington’s, where 
he often saw Handel, “ but what I hear 

leases me no more than the airs of acommon 
lad!” It should, however, be added that 
Pope parodied the first psalm. 

Excellent Acting. —In 1718, Drydeu’s All 
for Love was performed at Blenheim, to 
amuse the Duke of Marlborough, on which 
occasion Bishop Hoadly wrote a prologue for 
the play. One Captain Fish supported the 
character of Mark Anthony so well, that Sir 
Richard Steele whispered the Bishop, “ My 
Lord, I doubt this Fish is Flesh.” 


Pope.—It was once observed that if Pope 
deserved the name of a wasp, he was also 
entitled to that of a bee. 

Rochefoucault—Warburton used to say 
that Rochefoucault’s maxims were the enter- 
tainment of the idle, the envious, and the 
worthless part of mankind. 

Libels.—It rae Sate some doubt in the eye 
of morality, whether the purchaser of a sati- 
rical libel does not share in the guilt of the 
author ; and whether the pleasure in reading 
is not of a criminal sort, and a proof of the 
malignity of human nature. There would be 
no thieves nor stolen goods, experience tells 
us,.if there were no receivers; and no scurri- 
lous writings, nor libellous prints, would be 
published, to corrupt the ear, or gratify the 
impudence of the eye, if there were no pur- 
chasers. (These sentiments are from — 
Essay on Defamatory Libels; and 

Brougham once expressed himself in similar 
words, in a speech on the Newspaper Stamp 
Duties.) 


Critics.—All reformers should be better 
than other men. But, it often happens, that 
many a verse and prose man, who has no 
character of his own to lose, attempts, with- 
out ene to take away that of another. 
—T. Tyers. 


Pope's Sative.—As Sir C. H. Williams, a 
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great wit and courtier, was one da i 
Gown the Thames with a friend, be pointe 
to Pope’s house, where the ‘bard was lying’ 
het agp vpn ar tn of 
alstaff: “I am afraid of ‘the powder 
Percy, though he be dead.” ss 
Woolseyan Egotism.—Bentley is reported 
to have said of Po "a thle mee to Oe 
abusing me or the King.” 


Learning, like money and accumu- 
lates vny a. his 


Pope’s Enemies.—No. man ever had so 
many enemies as Pope, nor was so well able, 
to defend himself against them. “ I wish,” 
says Balzac, quoted in the Spectator, “I 
could pile up a mountain of stones that 
has flung at me.” What the Dunces wrote 
against » he collected, and the papers 
were inte to have been preserved in the 
British Museum. t 

Charles V. desires Erasmus, in Fonte- 
nelle’s Dialogues, to inquire “ what hindered 
him from being a stupified blockhead ?”—“ It 
was nothing almost,” says Charles: “ a'small 
disposition of the fibres, or some slender 
matter which escapes the search of the most 
exact anatomy.” 

Geurge I, on hearing the highest praises 
on Paradise Lost, as wi <siiain. 
“Why did not Milton write in prose 2” 

A good Wish—Louis XIV. when he as- 
sisted James II. with a fleet and army for 
Ireland, said to him, “ The best wish I can 
bestow is, that I may not see your face again.” 

' The best friend is he who never deserts, 
till he is first forsaken. 

Pope had such a melodious voice, that 
honest Tom Southern christened him “ the 
little nightingale.” 

Cromwell.—More witty things are attri- 
buted to Cromwell than he appears to be enti- 
tled to: for Cowley says that “ Cromwell did 
not leave behind him the memory of one 
wise or witty apophthegm, even among his 
domestic servants or greatest flatterers.” 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism did not sell till 
he put his name to it. 

Watking Webbe—This 
seen eres eee 

following epigram upon pullin his 
coat after his arrival at Rome from Hoyland : 
Lie there thou coat, thro’ various regions tost, 
And take that nap which thou so long hast lost. 

Economical Embassy.—Sir William Truom- 
bull, the friend of Pope, is said to have walked 
on foot to Constantinople, where he was our 
ambassador. 

inking —No man was more beholden to 
the bottle than Addison. It was then, “when 


his pulse was made to beat quicker, he shone 
with the wit of Terence, when in company 
with ‘Scipio and Lelius.”- Burnet 

~ 
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of Lord Dorset, “ till-his spizits were elevated, 
with wine, he was but an ordinary 
that drinking dissolved his oppression of 
phlegm,” enabled him to “ set the table 
qo, a voar.” We hear of Pope’s drinking 
three very small glasses of wine before he left 
his guests, under his own roof at Twicken- 
ham, on his going to bed. Waller, the poet, 
drank no liquor but water. 

pa eA AE Ea sufferi : of the ae are 
greatly relieved by many trifling gratifications 
ccaectiptibis ig l and ‘cules al- 
tniost repaid by the inconceivable transports 
occasioned by the return of health and vigour. 

Mechanics v. Poetry.—It has been ill. 
naturedly said that the inventer of the wheel- 
barrow done more service to mankind, 
than the writer of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Reading overmuch.—Hobbes once said to 
a notorious bookworm, “if I had read as 
many.volumes as you have done, I should 
have heen as ignorant as you are.’’ 

Love of Gardening.—Dioclesian the Ro- 
man emperor, having abdicated, gave this 
memorable answer to one who invited him to 
re-assume the reins of government, and the 
imperial purple: ‘‘ If I could show you the 
cal I planted with my own hands at 
Salona, [ should be no longer urged to relin- 
quish the enjoyment of happiness for the 
pursuit of power.” 

Failures.—Addison rose but once to speak 
in parliament, when the expectation of the 
house was so great, and the cries of “ hear 
him, hear him,” so thundered in his ears, 
that he was intimidated, and sat down. The 
memory of Lord Shaftesbury, when a com- 
moner, deserted him, whilst speaking on a 
bill for allowing counsel in cases of high 
treason. Our great Tillotson thought he 
could h a sermon extempore; but was 
soon obliged tu descend from the it, 
which was mounted immediately by Bishop 
Burnet, who had none of Tillotson’s defect 
io his composition. 


Che Naturalist. 


TREES AND PLANTS CHANGED INTO FLINTS. 





Ar a meeting of the Royal Institution, on 
January 22, 1836, Mr. Faraday delivered an 
interesting and instructive lecture on the 
silicification of trees and plants :—* I do not 
profess, (said Mr. Faraday,) to have an ex- 
tensive knowledge. of geology, which is. so 
desirable in treating of such a subject as 
fossil plants ; but.1 trust that I have obtained 
sufficient acquaintance with the nature of the 
subject to make it popular. Before alluding 
to any.of the theories which have been started, 
with the view of accounting for the extraordi- 
nary changes that silicified plants must have 
kes i gana ls to their being converted 
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into a substance resémbling flint, and still 


but preserving their original form and colour, I 


think it advisable to give a short exp! 
of the chemical qualities of sélica. 

“ This substance is a chief ingredient in 
the composition of all stones and earths : flint 
and sand are almost entirely composed of it. 
In the latter cases, it is sufficiently pure for. 
a common test. It will not combine with 
gome of the strungest acids ; neither muriatic 
nor sulphuric have any effect on it, nor do, 
they produce any chemical change: it will, 
however, combine with potass and other alkn. 
lies under certain circumstances. This is 
effected by mixing pure sand with carbonate 
of potass or soda, and heating the mixture ; 
by this means a silicate of the alkali is 
yagi the nature of which depends on 
the proportions of the ingredients: by mixin 
one portion of pure silica with three of alkaly, 
a mass is produced which may be dixsolved 
iu water: this solution, which is sometimes 
called liquor of flints, is decomposed by the 
stronger acids, which precipitate the silica 
as a gelatinous hydrate. is substance is 
soluble, to a certain extent, in water—a fact 
of importance in this investigation: if a 
considerable quantity of water is present, 
and the acid is gradually added, the alkali 
may be neutralized without the separation of 
the silica; when this is evaporated to dry- 
ness, the silica may be obtained in a pure 
state, end in an almost impalpable powder. 
If the proportions of silica and alkali are 
altered, and a larger portion of the former is 
mixed with a smaller portion of the latter, a 
substance is produced which is known by the 
name of glass, which is acted upon by none 
of the acids, except fluorie acid. Every kind 
of glass is produced by the combination of 
silica with an alkali; the difference in the 

nality is owing, either to the proportion of 
the elements not being the same; to the 
nature of the alkali; or the presence of other 
substances.” 

Mr. Faraday then exhibited magnificent 
specimens of agates, amethysts, chalcedonies, 
and a variety of different crystallized forms of 
silica, the several characters of which he 
proceeded to explain: he also directed the 
attention of his audience to several specimens 
of wood, which, though perfectly silicified, 
had still their characters completely preserved. 
Some of them had been found in the sandy 
deserts of Keyrt ; and some extremely fine 
specimens had been brought from Van Die- 
men’s Land. One of the examples was the 
section of a fossil palm-tree, the exterior of 
which nearly resembled a tree in its original 
state; this he compared with a . 
ing section of a palm-tree from the collection 
of Mr. Brown, the distinguished botanist: 
Mr. Faraday observed: “ Not only has, the 
external character of the silicified: tree been 
#reserved, but the internal arrangement is 
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so much. is this the.case, that it ma’ 
be said, that the internal structure of a tree 


. Ina variety of specimens which were 
exhibited, the whole form and structure of 
the tree was changed, the vegetable fibre 
a agin a solid mass of flint, — 
none of the organs appeared to be destroyed. 
“This change,” said. Mr. Faraday, “ souk 
be effected by any modern practice. It 
would be impossible by any mechanical 
means with which I am acquainted, to fill 
up. all the, parts of a piece of wood with 
water or spirits of wine, without destroying 
more of the internal vessels by the. process, 
than is done in the case of the silicified 
trees and plants. Even those plants, which 
are most light and yielding in their texture, 
are preserved in as fine a manner as when 
living. The change is very remarkable in 
the endogenous class of plants, such as the 
palms, which are increased by a continued 
addition of fibre-cells or vessels from the 
centre, where, of course, the fibres were ex- 
tremely close together ; but all of which have 
been filled with silica: it is still more curious, 
however, in those exogenous plants which 
have increased by external layers, many of 
which are most irregular; but their change 
has been complete as in other cases.” 

Mr. Faraday then referred to a specimen 
of silicified oak-tree, in which the form and 
colour of all the vessels, together with the 
various knots, had been preserved, though 
the whole was a mass of flint. Some — 
mens of silicified trees, (continued Mr. Fara- 
day,) which have been recently brought from 
the Island of Antigua, were changed while 
in a state of decay. This decay having been 
suddenly stopped, a complete alteration has 
taken in the character of the substance. 
So well is the appearance of these plants pre- 
served, that a botanist can at once determine 
their character : sometimes the change is so 
complete, that it cannot be perceived by mere 
visual observation. 

At the present time, many things are 
found in the vicinity of the Geysers, or boil- 
ing fountains in Iceland, which are com. 
pletely incrusted with silica; in fact, the 
waters of the Geysers are only an alkaline 


' said Mr. Faraday, “have undergone 
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ferred to as a proof, that the waters of Lough 

hibited eer a yaaoeh teks 
ited a specimen of what was to 

silicified wood from this lake. “ It cannot,’’ 


FE 


change to the extent that appears in 
instances, as parts of it are carbonified, 
would burn when exposed to a 
There is no doubt, however, that a part of it 
has been acted upon by the silica, as the bark 
has apparently become fossil. Mr, 
states that he has met with some i 


Fe 


produced by heat; indeed, it appears that 
there is no satisfactory evidence to prove 
that silica can be crystallized by heat, Dr. 
Macculloch has stated some facts with the 
view of showing that he succeeded in volati- 
lizing silica by an extreme heat, and that it 
afterwards crystallized from a state of vapour. 
It appears that the Doctor met with a number 
of crystals on the side of a crucible in which 
he had placed some ak Oe papain 
a great heat. At first, he supposed that they 
wa > agg of a metallic oxide; but, on 
subjecting them to timent, he found 
himself mistaken. These were inso- 
luble in the most powerful acids, but with 
alkalies they had the effects of silica. I 
should suppose ng Pa was not sufficient 
attention paid in thi riment ; and 
bably there wang gutberel t oe 
with the rock al, which will account for 
what was met with ; at least, it will not be 
justifiable to adopt the result, without further 
inquiry.” 

“ are a number of theories of silici- 
fication ; but that of Dr. Turner appears to: 
be the best. He supposes that the 
in these trees and plants has been 
about by the infiltration of water through 
them, which contained a solution of an alkali 
aud silica; the silica being absorbed with 
the water into the plant, the whole mass 
of it was c Thi 


¢ is , however, 
is open to great objection ; it will not account 











formation of the 
for the change that has been ; 
‘Close fibre as the middle 
palms: it is con to the established 
of ‘natural philesophy to suppose that 
the interior of these trees has been filled ap 
from the centre; and it is doubtful whether 
this theory will sufficiently explain the mode 
which silica is conveyed into trees-and 
ts, so as to supply the place of what 
ly existed there: It: is obvious that, 

‘this means, some considerable time must 

before the process would be completed ; 
yeh we have every reason to believe, from an 
inspection of the specimens before us, that 
the change has been juced within a very 
short period. There is on the table the core 
ofa cabbage, the delicate fibres of which are 
preserved entire; and this is the case with 
other plants which are known to live no more 
than a day. Dr. Turner’s theory does not 
sufficiently account for the complete preser- 
vation of the trunk, with all the interior 
vessels, as well as the most delicate exterior 
part, in their most perfect shape. 1 do not 
think that such a complete change would be 
occasioned by infiltration. I agree, on this 
point; with Dr. Macculloch’s observations on 
the vegetable remains found in chalcedony, 
in which he supposes that a watery solution 
would not produce the result in consequence 
of the time it would take. But a watery 
solution of silex seems so indispensable for 
this purpore, that it is superfluous to insist 
upon it. 

“ Of such watery solutions, there are abun- 
dant examples existing, examples which it is 
unnecessary to quote; but the instances 
under examination offer to our consideration, 
views still. more wide and more interesting, 
however difficult their explanation may be. 
On reviewing some of the cases above de- 
scribed, it is plain that a different process 
from the tedious one of infiltration and gra- 
dual deposition must have produced these 
appearances. Neither the- free disposition, 
nor the forms ‘of the delicate vegetable struc- 
tures could have ‘remained unaltered : the loss 
of colour-must have followed the death of the 
past and the total loss of its figure would 

we resulted from the gradual changes which 
it-must have undergone; durimg the continua- 
tion of so tedious a provess. The remains 
must have been completely changed before 
they had begun to decay. To produce this 
effect, we can only conceive a solution of 
silex in water, so dense as to sup the 
weight: of the substance in it; which 
would either solidify in a short period, or be 
capable, at least, of suddenly gelatinizing, 
previously to the ultimate change by whic 
it became solidified into stone. 

“1 needgot point out the extreme im- 
portance of this supposition to any general 
theory of the earth: it ig for chemistry to 
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experimentally the ‘mode of imix 
tating this uuknown process. ‘Those who 
know the present state of this science, will 
not:hesitate to admit its imperfections; and 
those who have atfended to its rapid progress 
will: not despair. It would be unphiloso- 
phical to adopt a theory which does not fully 
explain the various phenomena presented in 
this case; for it would tend to ——, F 
and render persuns lazy and sati wit 
less than the truth. It were better tu admit, 
that they had ‘not sufficient evidence to ac- 
count for the changes these substances have 
undergone, than adupt a theory which is im- 
— and open to so muny: objections, 
ough I am not prepared to give any theory 
on the subject, yet 1 cannot help observing; 
that I have no doubt but: that the: errors 
which have hitherto prevailed on the causes; 
have arisen from the want of a 
knowledge of the properties of silica. [ trust 
that the period is ‘not far distant when the 
attention. of chemists will be called to this 
substance, which, if carefully examined, will 
prove thac these phenomena, which at present 
appear difficult and unaccountable, may be 
easily explaine‘l.” W. G.C. 





ERRORS RESPECTING BATS. 
From Part I. of A Hi C) rupeds. 
$ Thene Bell, FR. 6. Ger wt 
Ir is perhaps difficult to account for the pre- 
judices which have always existed against 
these harmless and interesting little animals, 
which have not only furnished objects of 
superstitious dread to the ignorant, but have 
proved to the poet and the painter‘a fertile 
source of images of gloom and terror. That 
the ancient Greek and Roman poets, fur- 
nished with rated accounts of the 
animals infesting the remote regions with 
which their commerce or their conquests had 
made them acquainted, should have ht 
eagerly at those marvellous stories and de- 
scriptions, and rendered them subservient to 
their fabulous but highly imaginative mytho- 
logy, is not wonderful; and it is more than 
robable’ that some of the Indian species of 
ats, with their predatory habits, their multi- 
tudinous numbers, their obscure and myste- 
tious retreats, and the strange cumbination of 
the character of beast and bird which they 
were believed to possess, gave to Virgil the 
idea, which he has #0 poetically worked out, 
of the Harpies which fell upon the hastily, 
spread tables of his hero and his companions, 
and polluted, whilst they devoured, the f feast 
from which they had driven the affrighted 
guests. But that the little harmless bats of 
our own climate, whose habits are at once so 
innocent and _- amusing, and cahgesh gan of 
appearance activity is that w sry- 
thing around would lead the mind to bea- 
quillity and peace, should be forced into 
scenes of mystery and horror, as an almost 
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them as having feet as birds, but wanting 
them as et of their possessing 
neither the tail o quadrupeds nor of birds ;— 
of their being, in , birds with. wings of 
skin. . He. is followed, but with increasing 
JElian and og 3 the latter of 
that the bat is the only bird 
ings forth young ones and suckles 
tu a late period they were 


PERI: 
He 


i as forming a link between quadru- . 


i 


birds. It were a vain and useless 
ight modification of 

time has long gone 
weg dhe me of the most 
t vagaries by the professed investi- 
a when the absurd ex- 
oa “ um nature,” or other equiva- 
Silien, was forced into their service to 
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ai 


common language of our own ances- 

tors, however, indicates a much nearer ap- 

h to the truth in the notions entertained 

the people, than can be found in the lucu- 

brations of the learned. The words. Rere- 

mouse and Fiittermouse, the old ish 
names fur the bat, the former derived 


® Volucrum animal parit vespertilio tantum: * ® 
eadem sol: volucram lacte nutrit, ubera admovens ; 
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the Anglo-Saxon 
: up, and “ Mus,”—the latter from the Belgie, 


“ Arteran,’”? to taisé or 


signifying “ fi or flittering mouse,”— 
show that in seit minds these animals were 
always associated with the idea of 

The first of these terms is 


a 
ia 
iH 


sometimes into Fi is 
pat for weet bain soe par of 

icularly in that of the county of 
in Ei which srl language, as well pra A 
and the names of the inhabitants, 
more of the Saxon character than will 
found perhaps in almost uny other part 
England. 
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Popular Antiquities, 


SEAL OF KING WILLIAM THE CA PSRRPEMe: 


This impression of the seal is 
the clearest and most intelligible at present 
known ; alt it has lost a small, but for- 


tunately, an unim t, portion of its in 

scription. No engreving of this seal hitherto 

9 pemamnsgte poner she = <o 
or the minuteness of detail. 

ene fastening the rao i 

described upon the Norman side of this 

has not been before geen hart Pas on 


inos volitat lexa Mg de- lengthened form of the 
yort 1 nenwrss ~" asa been heretofore given in its full extent. “Te 


portat. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. x. c. Ixi. 





-(Scallof King. William the Conqueror.) 









s:ze and hollow form of the inner sides 
of the Norman shields, furnished with which 
the leaders of the Norman armies are usu- 


sleep 
if he slept sitting, could be. by it, 
while in.the camp ; as is shown in the repre- 
sentation of a warrior in an illumination of a 


MS. breviary of the twelfth century, 

jn the library of Mr. Coke, at Hi in 
N This same large and hollow shield 
also offered the means of ing the 


warrior from the field. of battle, w dan- 
a wounded. Such an application of 

e shield, it may be observed, was made in 
early times among the Greeks. Potter says: 
« indeed, of the ancient bucklers seem 
to have covered the whole body, whence we 
read of thé famous command of the Spartan 
mothers to their sons: ‘Kither bring this,’ 


a buckler, ‘or be brought upon 
itv” anecdote is related in Plutarch’s 
Apophthegmata. 

Che Public Journals. 


A PROMENADE IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
REGENT’S PARK. 
(Continued from page 59.) 
Tue mutual hatred between the rhinoceros 
and elephant has been the theme of many a 
tale, from Sinbad’s description of the fight, 
so chatacteristically terminated by. the roc 
carrying off both combatants in her claws, to 
the less questionable relations of modern 
travellers and historians.. When the rhino- 
ceros before us first arrived, the elephant cer- 
tainly showed uo good will towards him ; but 
there was a reason for this. The crowds that 
used to surround the elephant, and reward 
him with cakes and fruit, deserted him for the 





and that next to the elephant of deal. The 
jhant one day broke the deal door with 
his tusks, and:then made a push at the ex- 
are door, which carried it off its hinges. 
f ed before the keepers came 
they. of course knew not; but when they 
arrived, found the rhinoceros in the 
ay entef the elephant, standing at right 
angles with him, and.with his head under 
the elephaut’s belly: the latter, to use the 
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was abstracted, but still the /ourd rhinoceros 
continued to push the straw towards. the 
place whence it disappeared: the twinkle in 
the elephant’s eye, as he enriched his own 
bed at the expense of his simple neighbour, 


was capital. 

Few contrasts are greater than that between 
these heavy masses of flesh and bone, and 
the light, the elegant giraffes, with their 
sleek, rich, dappled coats, towering swan-like 
necks, lofty heads, and large brilliant eyes, 
worthy of Juno herself, and full of a noble 
expression, such as Edwin Landseer alone 
could give. The sweep of their vision is 
most extensive; for they cau see before them 
below them, and behind them, without turn- 
ing the head. ‘What an idea does it-con 
of the power of modification, when we - 
lect that the number of neck-bones in the 
elephant and in the giraffe are exactly similar! 
Can we wonder at the emotion with which 
Le Vaillant saw the first traces of a giraffe, 
or at the ecstacy—was it not saiagiod with 
po which he was possessed when the 

rst lay extended at his feet ? He had before 
him an animal whose very existence was at 
that time-questioned and treated by many as 
a fable. What a magnificent spectacle must 
it be to see a herd of these splendid creatures 


(and we know those who have seen them by’ 


forties and fifties at a ee browsing on the 
mimosas with their long, flexible tongues so 
beautifully adapted for the purpose. 

Leaving the tapirs coolly taking their bath 
while all the world is melting around them, 
we enter the dimdbus of macaucos, squirrels, 
mice, and “such small deer,” nor must we 
omit the-chinchilla whose spoils so well adorn 
and proteet our fair eountrywomen. The 
door opposite to the entrance leads to the 
apartment where lived— alas! that-we must 
write dived—the most amiable of Quasimodos, 
the chimpanzee | 

Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis oecidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi—Theodore! 
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Peace to his manes! We se em a tum 
amid the Reeves’s pheasants, 
the curassows, and the other lively denizens 
of the north aviary to calm our feelings. How 
varied are the poultry: both the Indies have 
contributed their share; and the jungle-fowls, 
from which some of the best zovlogists insist 
that all the varieties have proceeded, shine 
pre-eminent. The discrepancy between these, 
especially Sonnerat’s jungle-fowl, the Gallus 
Bankiva, and their alleged descendants, is 
strongly marked, and has made many hesitate 
to adopt the opinion of Temminck and others; 
but those familiar eevee 
series of years passed under the impro- 
Senet man will be less startled at the 
ition, That well-known performer 
who is to be found caged in every house 
where the inmates are fond of song-birds is 
so.changed by domestication, that, like the 
dog, it has assumed varieties almost endless, 
and, in some instances, so different from the 
original stock, that the captive would now be 
hardly -recognised as a descendant of the 
4 birds singing free” in the happy valleys of 
the Islands. 
Poche forest-monarch’s roar” reminds us 
that the t repository and the dogs are 
still nites ; ial piconet return through 
the tunnel and view the finest collection of 
parrots ever assembled. Open your eyes and 
shut your ears-~was there ever such an as- 
semblage of rainbow colours—was there: ever 
such a distracting din ! 

Mark that elegant parrakeet with its pure 
golden plumage. It is a variety of Padeornis 
torquatus which is beside it. Observe 
it on the hand of its favourite keeper, ex 
pressing its fondness by a thousand winning 
ways. It is formed to be the delicie of some 
beauty. Its delicate shape and hue would 
well grace her fair hand, and the murmuring 
caresses of its coral beak would be better 
lavished on her sweet lip than our worthy 
friend’s bristly chin. 

Quitting the parrot-house we come upon 
the breeding-ponds, where may be seen, side 
by side, two lovely forms, one from the east 
and the other from the far west. The gor- 
geous mandarin drake*—but he is hardly 
worthy of a look now. — It is in the very early 
spring when he appears full-dressed in his 

e de noces, that he throws all other 
ducks, or rather drakes, into the shade, not 
excepting the beautiful. American} — the 
“ summer duck ”—that-swims near him. 

Now to the palace of the monkeys, ever 
active, prying, and mischievous. Those of 


about the same size engaged in. a scufilin 
fight for a nut—the larger tyrannizing one 
the smaller—some swinging by their tails— 
others by their hands—all busy, all chatter- 
ing, except that silent little group in the 
* Anas galericulata. 
+ Dendronessa sponsa, 
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their own nutless condition ; 
often had their nuts, when fortune 


If any visiter be di to refresh their 
irits, let him tender his snuff-box, and keep. 
the stronger boys with his cane. 


when “ monkey 
green” is crowded with England's richest 
beauty. Here is every variety of clear com- 
plexion—ce beau sang, as we once heard an, 
impassioned Frenchman ejaculate in hig 
admiration at the scene, with such an em- 
phasis on the deaz, as none but a French- 
Man can give—every hue of flowing hair; 
from the gold-sunshine of the delicate 
with “ a skin like paper before the priest has 
stained it with his Black unguent,” to the 
intense darkness of the raven tresses that 
arch the brent brow from beneath which shoot 
the penetrating glances of the bonnie black 
e’e. We, being sober and cautious Tories, 
must tear ourselves away from these “ breath. 
ing roses,” and proceed to the flower-garden ; 
for a very pretty flower-garden it is, Those 
who know that it was only commenced in 
1835, and remember the show of dahlias in 
the last autumn, the star of crocuses this 
spring, and the well-ke success 
sion.of bloom, will be inclined to think that 
Mr. Sabine possesses the lamp of Aladdin. 
We give him our hearty thanks for this treat, 
and we only wish that he could have heard 
the praises that many a fair creature, “ can- 
didior eygnis,”” has bestowed upon the work. 

* * 


With correspondents in every part of the 
world, sending agg ad animals and inter- 
esting papers, the Zoological Soci 
featleenly. say, with her Pos eat and = 
graphical sisters, 

“ Qua regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.” 

Already the provinces exhibit the influence 
of the parent society. To say nothing 
“ The Surrey,” one of the prettiest lounges in 
the neighbourhood of London, and surpass. 
ingly rich in. carnivora,} the societies of 
Liverpool, Dublia, and Bristol, have all sprung 
up. The more the better. These are the 
recreations worthy of a reflecting people, 


&, 
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the move widely they are disseminated, . the 
wiser and the more civilized will the people 
become. No observer can look the 


endless variety of forms presented in 
establishments, without being struck by 
wonderful jon of means to an 
manifested in each; and the deeper he 

animals.seem to thrive so much bet: 


cannot but think the differences in the modes of 
feeding, &c., should be Lr uired into—but 
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92 
into the science, the more will he be obliged 
to confess that all are “ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” - ‘ 
But the subject is inexhaustible, and we 
are apprehensive, gentle reader, that, in our 
affection for a favourite hobby, we have been 
riding him about a se too oo by aay. 
hough we have passed’ by many, 
y living rarities entirely unheeded. Re- 
tiring, then, by the sou gate, which 
lets us into what will, when the trees are tall’ 
enough to give instead of receiving shelter 
from Christians, be the finest mall in all 
England, we quit the Garden —but not with- 
out “a longing, lingering louk behind ”— 
Floreat ! 


OLD STANZA, ON A KNIGHT OF JERUSALEM 
OF THE DEVON FAMILY, WHO WAS 
“DROWNED ABROAD. 
an ancient manuscript Volume, ining the 
oe History of the ‘Baris 2 again 
‘Waor’sr thou art, whom chance or pleasure leads 


From nd ci 

Lay the dead hero graceful in his grave, 

The only honour he can now receive ; 

The fregrant mould upon his body throw, 

And plant the warrior laurel o’er his brow, 

( ene lie the earth, ani flourish green the bough !) 
And, 


stranger, place the Cross above his sod, 
‘Whom loving hearts did grudging give to God. 
Metropolitan. 


4 CHINESE ROMANCE. 


In some Chinese romances and tales, we find 
a considerable share of wit as well as senti- 
ment. From one of these, Voltaire has not 
disdained to borrow one of the best stories in 
his Zadig. A disciple of the sect of Taou- 
tse, or of Reason, while meditating 
the tombs, observed a young lady 

peated, by one of them, eagerly employed in 
fanning the structure. On approaching the 
spot, and seeing her in tears, he ventured to 
ask whose tomb it might be, and why she 
took such pains in fanning it? The lady, 
with great simplicity, replied, “You see a 
widow atthe tomb of her husband: he was 
most dear to me, and he loved me in return 
with equal tenderness. Afflicted at the idea 
of. parting with me, even in death, his last 
words were 25g ‘ My dearest wife, should 
ever thin marrying again, I conjure 
aeate wait, at least, until the plaster aay 
tomb be entirely dry; after which you have 
my sanction to take anuther husband.’ Now, 
said she, as the materials are still damp, and 
not likely soon to dry, I thought I would 
just fan it a little to assist in dissipating the 
moisture.’’— “ This woman,” thought the 
ilosopher, “is in a monstrous hurry ;” and 
Beri recently taken to himself a beautiful 
wife, ‘be hastened home to apprize. her of 
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the adventure—“ Oh thé wretch !” she ex- 
claimed, “ what an unfeeling monster !' How: 
can a virtuous woman ever think of a second 
husband? If, for my misfortune, I should 
ever lose you, be assured I should remain 
single for the rest of my life.” 

“Fair promises,” thought the philosopher, 
“are easily made; but we shall see.” He 
suddenly dangerously ill; a tender 
scene occurred ; the lady vowed eternal re-. 
membrance, and repeated her resolution to 
remain a widow to her dying day. “ Enough,” 
said the philosopher, “my are now 
closing for ever ;” and so saying, the breath 
de; from his body. e desponding 
widow, with loud lamentations, embraced the 
lifeless body, and held it locked in her arms. 
Among the mourners who assembled on the: 
melancholy occasion, was a youth of fair ex- 
ps A Saar a a My ne 
to place himself as a pupil under the deceased: 

With great difficulty he a 
sight of the widow ; she was st with his 
appearance: she saw him again on the fol- 
lowing day; they dined together, supped’ 
together, and = ged may 8 ane and: 
expressions. youth was smitten, 
the lady wholly so; a marriage was speedily 
agreed upon: the youth, however, previously 
demanded three conditions, one of which 
may suffice for.our notice: it was that the 
widow should forthwith turn out of the house 
the unsightly coffin that contained the re- 
mains of her late husband. The lady rea- 
dily consented ; the coffin was sent into an 
old shed at the bottom of the garden. ' 

Preparations were now made for the mar- 
riage feast, but the bridegroom was suddenly 
seized with convulsions and fell on the floor. 
The bride was desired by his domestic not to 
be alarmed, for that these fits were not un- 
usual, and that there was a cure for them— 
the only and certain cure—the brain of a 
man. recently deceased, taken in warm wine. 
—“Qh!” said the lady, “ my late husband 
has been dead only a few days; get mea 
hatchet, and 1 will myself and open the 
coffin, and take out the remedy.” Thus for- 
tified, she posted away to the bottom of the. 

en, and striking a blow with all her 
might—behold ! the. lid flew open, a groan 
was heard, and, to senares — t, the dead 
man rising up, very ly said, “ My dear 
wife, lend me your hand to get out The 
unhappy inamorata, finding all her intrigues 
discovered, and unable to survive her shame, 
hung herself to one of the beams. The 
fase r. found her, and havi i 
imself that she _ ite cut) her 
down coolly; ving repaired his 
own coffin, laid ‘her in it, fully determined 
never to take another wife.—Quarterly: Re- 
view.. Aes, 
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- Hotes of a Reaver. 


M. FELLENBERG’S ESTABLISHMENT AT HOF- 
WYL, IN SWITZERLAND. 
(Abridged from Mr. Macgregor’s Note-Book.) 


“Tus most prolific source of crime, sedition, 
and the bloodshed oe the false 


ciate 

translated from his own Ss 
are the maxims of Emanuel Von Fellenberg : 
—not of a de , but of a nobleman, 
and who, if he were not, would with his soul 
have a noble, although born the son of a 


Hofwyl, the scene of M. Von Fellenberg’s 
philanthropic experiments, is within less than 
one hour’s brisk ride of Berne. It is one of 
the most interesting scenes of intelligent in- 
dustry in the world, situated in one of the 
most beautifully rural spots in Europe. The 
buildings are chiefly on the brow of a hill, 
the Jura chain sheltering them from the 
northern blasts. The inferior mountains ex- 
tend to the east, and the eternally snow-clad 
Alps appear beyond them in the distance. 
On one side lies the water of the Buchsee, a 
clear, picturesque stream—on the other rises 
and extends the wood of Grauholz. Such is 
the situation of Hofwyl, the seat of the patri- 
cian family of Fellenberg, and of its present 
representative, to whom the property and 
that of Meinchen-buschee bs arr belongs. 

Von Fellenberg had earl: uy in life remarked 


the extreme profligecy the poor in the 
Swiss Cantons, and the moral superiority of 


those who, like the B gv people of the 
Alps, live comparatively independent in their 
means—while pauper children, especially in 
the towns, were invariably brought up in 
ignorance and vice. He was by constant 
and vigilant observation led to the cunclu- 
sion that the most effectual way to make 
Asser was to make er comfortable. 
and comfort through life are 
to be must Son eflctually secured by bringing up 
children from early in habits of indus- 
; and, at the same time, that the best 
weation for them was to cultivate their 
minds with a view to virtuous conduct, and 
to useful purposes. 

With this philanthropic oot steadily in 
view, the excellent Von Fellenberg 
menced the Lense be plan for edu- 
cating ren great principle 

his plan —usefil and intelligent dour ot 


ly understands of 
fhe principles of Sinciploe of taechioery. At mca 


was grounded on the fact, that 

portion of mankind must live by labour, and, 
consequently, that those who , 
to labour from childhood, are 


peed experiment, were ken, fe from the 
mendicant poor of Berne, who led a life not 
dissimilar to that of gipsies. The principle’ 
first. attended to, was to treat the raoond 
with uniform kindness, and as rational bei 


lenberg observing that, in case of miscon- 
duct, an unsatis reason was always 
uttered with co.fusion of manner, took 
vantage of this natural symptom of miscon- 
duct, and established the rule of asking the 
children to give reasocs for what they did 5 3 
this became in practice an excellent 
tor of conduct. He laid down also, as a 
second principle, that no humiliating chas- 
tisements should be inflicted, and that nove 
of the ordinary means of encouragement’ 
should be adopted —that there should be 
neither high nor = in the classes — no 
rizes—no m 
ing the tasks duting ti the hours allotted for 
recreation forming the sole punishment. The’ 
children are allowed to justify themselves 
with perfect li of speech, and are heard 
with patience, teproved with tenderness 
of language that produces gratitude, allays 
angry feings, = prevents the deceit which 
OY, ellen berg *s plan speciall: 

M. Von n ‘8 em- 
braces the uniting ont useful parseiy 
amusements which unbend the minds, and 
gladden the hearts of youth, to unite liberty 
with established rules of property and order, 
and to prepare all for their avocation th 
after lite, and for = intercourse with 
world, in whatever re they may be em- 
ployed. In cases 7: misconduct, pointi 
out calmly to a child its errors in private, is 
admirably conceived. The early feelings of 
tenderness are thus not wounded, the angry 
temper is not irritated, the child is not ex- 
cited to contradiction iden tn pooscaes' Of ts 


pe he ctor qe of its 
fellows; si at cage [npreenes deep 
t and virtuous conviction, while open 
d renders the feelings callous, and 
gives birth to artful inventions to deceive 
the master and school-fellows of the delin- 
quent. M. Von Fellen 
success for thirty-four years, on his own 


is to teach the scholars to 
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responsibility, and for a long time opposed by 
the advocates of established practices, proves 
also that his maxim. is much better, to rid a 
—e an sent abies boy, rather than 
en @ system ic castigation. 

These principles — the leading 
rules of the plan on which M. Von Fellen- 
berg commenced, and which he has put in 
practice with such eminent honour to him- 
selfand such benefit to his fellow creatures. 
Few men, however, have encountered more 
malicious opposition. To annihilate his repu- 
tation, he was designated an underminer of 
order, of established customs, and of religion 
—a mad enthusiast, an ambitious character, 
who, with a view to power, aimed at political 
distinction—these were the epithets bestowed 
on him by the aristocrats of his country. He, 
however, persevered: the good cause prevail- 
ed—he extended his plan, and then esta- 
blished. a — oe but the worthy 
oligarchs of Berne passed a law for its sup- 
pression. The people were roused in conse- 
quence; the law was rescinded, leaving, 
however, the nomination of the director of 
the school to the Government, whose tool he 
became, and exercised his functions so de- 

i ly improper, that he has been ex- 


I did not see M. Von Fellenberg—he was 
for the moment absent—but all the informa- 
tion I required was ne to me; 
every arrangement explained, every operation 
in experiment pointed out and elucidated by 
the superintendents or teachers. To the two 
farms are attached workshops for making all 
kinds of agricultural implements on the most 
approved models, and. an admirable institu- 
tion which is devoted to the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture. Here also is a museum 
in which plants are classified according to 
their utility, not scientifically, but with their 
stalks, roots, leaves, flowers, and seeds: also 
apecimens of most kinds of wood, and of 
birds, reptiles, quadrupeds, &c., prepared by 
the boys. These collections afford at once 
instruction and amusement. The winter 
evenings are spent in this room by the poor 
children with their master, the good Werhli; 
and on Sundays, after divine service, they 
go forth to the hills and woods, in search of 


whatever may enrich their museum. 
One hhunded pet , and the same 
number of i 


Fall at he lar; - ‘ome 
ellenbetg. . They cultivate the largest 
to remunerate him .in some degree for their 
maintenance and instruction; and their pa- 
rents, or those who have had them in charge, 
agree that oo remain until the age of 
maturity ; by which arrangement uire 
the att of saber industry, por pe 
how to appreciate the value of labour befure 
c 9, No Ralloubovs(o ator has the gsi, wader har 
special charge, taught by competent matrous, 
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they leave _Hofwy! to begin. the world on 
their own responsibility. About ten hours 
in summer ate spent in labour and. in agri, 
cultural instruction in the fields; and one 
hour, (a short time it is true, but. sufficient,) 
is devuted to school instruction, which in- 
cludes, not only reading, writing, and caleu- 
lation, according to the system of Pestalozsi; 
but also a knowledge of plants, animals; 
earths, chemical phenomena, &c. In: bad 
weather, they work within doors: the boys 
are instructed by carpenters, joiners, and 
blacksmiths, in making various articles uses 
ful in cottages and on farms; the girls in 
ee carding, spinning, plaiting straw; 
c. 


Their assiduously vigilant and kind head- 
master, Werhli, wader the special direction of 
Von Fellenberg, keeps a journal of all that 
regards each child, from the moment of ‘its 
admission, noting its natural disposition, cha- 
racter, religious, moral, and intellectual pro- 
gress, and its application to labour. 

To develope and maintain a spirit of cheer- 
fulness with active alertness, is an object of 
the first consideration with Werhli. He 
never speaks to them but smilingly, and in 
tenderly kind expressions. He works, he 
sleeps, he converses, and sings with them. 
Labour and order thus wisely persevered in, 
overcome all the moral obstacles of perverse, 
early habits: such has been the effect of this 
admirable plan, that the children of the most 
vagabond beggars, collected here and there 
from the abodes of misery, are trained and 
teclaimed without the least occasion for cor- 
poral chastisement. 

Besides the establishment for the children, 
there is an agricultural school in theory and 
practice for boys of the middle and higher 
Classes: these scholars receive a superior 
education, in mechanics, natural history, and 
agriculture, on a principle of utility, in which 
art, science, and literary education are com- 
bined. The trades useful in connexion with 
agriculture, the German, English, French, 
and Italian languages, are taught ; and also 
music, natural history, gymnastic exercises, 
the use of fire-arms, and the bow and arrow 
to lend cheerful amusement to the more soli 
studies.} 

The normal school, or school for prepar- 
ing village schoolmasters, is, perhaps, in ex- 
tensive usefulness equal, if not superior to, 
either of the others: the masters taught 
there have now (1834) more than eight thou- 
sand children under ‘their care in vatious 
parts of Switzerland. 

In all its divisions of instruction and 
labour, Hofwyl, if not perfection, has the 
of harmony.than any institu- 

tion that 1 have had the fortune to know. 
Here are children of various christian deno- 


+ There are about twenty English be ind 
Swedes, Russians, and Germaus in this sc’ ‘ 
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mii ‘yet religion creates no dissensions. 
The sane of God is taught by the respec- 
tive el n, chiefly by tracing the benefi- 
cence of the deity in his works, and b 

of adoration and thanksgiving, wit 
ase and patriotic songs. Vocal and in- 
strumertal music are taught with equal libe- 
rality. The great end of Von Fellenberg is 
to render mankind useful and happy—his 
name will descend to posterity not as the 
patrician, but as the great patriarchal school- 
master, with more honour and renown than 
that of any oligarch or conqueror. 





ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC. 
(Chiefly from Macgregor’s Note-buok.) 
In 1762, a first attempt to ascend Mont 
Blanc was made unsuccessfully by three 
chamois-hunters, in consequence of the en- 
ment held out by M. de Saussure. 

In 1775, four Savoyards made a second 
unsuccessful attempt by the mountain de la 
Céte, along the side of the glaciers of the 
Bosso 


ins. 

In 1783, three chamois-hunters, by the 
same route, ascended until they were so 
overcome with drowsiness, as not to be able 
to proceed farther. 

n the same year, M. Bourrit made the at- 
tempt, but was met and compelled to return 
by a tempest. 

Iu 1784, the same enterprising men, in 
September, attempted the route west of the 
Bossons; but cold and fatigue arrested their 
progress at a great height, and two chamois- 

unters proceeded even so much farther than 
the others, that they reached within about 
one hundred and fifty feet of the highest 


culm. : 

In 1785, MM. de Saussure and Bourrit 
tesolved, if possible, to reach the summit; 
and with fifteen guides they succeeded so far 
as to ascend the first night eight thousand 
five hundred and thirty-two French feet 
above the level of the sea. Here they con- 
structed a tent and pos the night, ard 
next day reached an elevation of eleven thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-two feet, when 
the snow became so soft as to render further 
ascent impossible; the heat was also insu 
portable, although the thermometer was only 
two to five de; of Reaumur in the shade, 
and four to seven degrees in the sun. 

In 1786, six men of Chamouni were tempt- 
ed to renew the ascent. One of these, a 
rematkably hardy man, James Balmat, lost 
his way, and the night near the 
summit of the glaciers, and in the morning 
observed the culm at no great distance, and 
an easier way to its summit. His youth and 
vigour enabled him to descend to the “ 
On the 7th of August following, he le 
Chamouni, i by Dr. Pacard, and, 
after most extraordinary efforts, they reached 
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the highest point on. the following day. at 
seven o'clock. After passing ti 
among the snows and glaciers, they returned, 
after much ing, to the vi Both 
their faces were dreadfully swelled: that of 
Dr. Pacard was for eight days. so distorted 
as to be hardly recognised. In the same 
year, M. de Saussure accomplished his cele- 
brated ascent. The succeeding attempts.were: 

Aug. 1787. The late scientific and inge- 
nious Colonel Beaufoy, of England. 

Aug. 1788, Mr. Woodley, of England. 

Aug. 1802. Baron Doorthesen of Cour. 
land, and Mr. Fornerer of Lausanne. 

Sept. 1812, M. Rhodes, of Hamburg. 

Aug. 1818. Count Matezeschi, of Poland. 

June, 18)9. Dr. Renselaer and Mr. Howard, 
of the United States. 

Aug. 1819. Captain Hundrel, of England. 

Aug. 1820. Dr. Hamel, of Russia, and Mr. 
Durntord, of England, reached the grand. 
plateau with twelve guides, when an. ava- 
lanche fell and buried several, of whom threa, 
perished. 

Aug. 1822. Mr. Tree Clissold, of England. 

Sept. —— Mr Jackson, of England. 

Aug. 1825. Dr. E. Clark, and Captain’ 

hirwell. 

July, 1825. Messrs. Fellowes and Howes, 
of England. 

Ang. 1827. Mr. John Auldjo, who has 
given a most interesting narrative of the 
ascent, 

Sept. 1834. Dr. Martin Barry. S 

1836. On the 7th and 8th of last month, 
Mr. Alfred Waddington, with six guides, 
three volunteers, and five assistants, ascended 
Mont Blanc most successfully. (See Lite- 
rary Gazette of Suturday last, p. 493.) 

One wornan, called’ Mary of Mont Blanc, 
has been at the summit. 


Che Gatherer. 


China and Ireland.—The surface of China, 
by the most correct maps, may be taken at 
1,080,000 square miles, or  1,075,200,000 
acres. A recent census makes the popula-’ 
tion amount to the enormous sum of 
360,000,000, which is nearly 30,000,000" 
more than that which was given to: Lon 
Macartney—but take it at 300,000,060, ‘and: 
we have about 190 to a square mile, 
and 3} acres to each person. If Ireland has: 
31,250 square miles, or 20,000,000 acres; 
pad ce — about 3 acres’ to each’ 
indiv and: 224 persons on every square’ 
mile. But the two countries and’ nations: 
in all other. respects’ are quite’ different: the 
distribution of the land in China is nat, per 
haps, quite equally, but fairly portioned out 7: 
there are, in consequence, no overgrown land- 
lords or starving tenants, Compared with 
Ireland it is a terrestrial paradise,—Quare. 
terly Review. 
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“gulphur, 
saltpetre, and roillow charcual” to a remote 
period ; but it does not appear that it was 
used for other purposes than that of making 
fireworks. They clothe fire with every pos- 
sible shape. On one of their festival even- 
inge may may be seen all kinds of birds, beasts, 

fishes, brilliantly lighted up from within, 
and skimming through the air each with its 
liar motion ; fiery dragons 100 feet long ;_ 
jonks in full sail ; and crackers and rockets 
without end. Mr. Davis, ia referring tu a 
table of the different quantities of nitre, 
chareoal, and sulphur, used: by different na- 
tions, states, as deserving notice, that the 
English and Chinese proportions are almost 
precisely the same. The latter is said to be 
much inferior in strength, probably from the 
prone of the ——— and the inferio- 
tity of the materials 
A Watch of ‘seis the Universal 
azine, (vol. it is stated that 
i“ weaver in Dundee we his jon 
a watch, made, by a weaver of the name of 
Ramsay, about twenty ty years ago, we of 
steel, except a few of the ween the cases, 
which are silver.” J. H. F. 


ium and Tea.— The following brief 


ses will show that opium smuggled 
into China from India forms about one-half 
of the total value of imports, and tea some- 
thing less than the sume proportion of ez- 


11,618,167 
11,858,077 
23,476,244 


9,133,749 
11,309,531 


20,443,270 


wholesome leaf that-has been purchased from 

; and the balance of the trade has been 
paid to ns in silver. It is a curious circum- 
stance that we grow the poppy in our Indian 
territories to poison the people ao in 
return for a wholesome ich they 


Pry sina exclusively, —Quar- i 


Science and War-—Sinee the peace of 
1815, more has been achieved by scientific 
been effected for centuries 
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has since existed scientific men, have: 
had the most ‘stimulati nee et on Bor 
human mind :— discovery 

upon discovery, and theodore ag im- 
provement. “Men of different nations are now 
vying with each other, not in the murderous 
and unhallowed arts of war, not in fumenting 
the deadliest animosity, nor in fostering the 
lowest propensities of our nature, which wars 
are calculated to do, but they are now found 

striving with each other in — ing the 

useful arts, in pr nowledge, in 

extending the boundaries of science, and thus 

coatitbubeng to exalt the character of man, 

and add to the sum of human happiness.— 

Dr. Robert Hunter's Lecture on Medical 

Science, 1836. 

Stothardan Entomologist —To the Editor. 
—In Blackwood’s Magazine, (vol. xxxix.,) 
are some interesting “ Reminiscences 
} org ta and the writer of them observes 

the genius of that eminent artist em- 
braced sea pieces, landscapes, cities, architee- 
ture, oy fruit, birds, and even insects. 

761 

Ch he painted “ even insects,” is not at 
all singular, if the fullowing memorandum 
from my manuscript note-book be correct :— 
“ Thomas Stothard, R.A., who was burn in: 
August, 1755, and died on April 27, 1834, 
poor to collect insects, being very fond of 

ng their natural history.” 

tbe fete Professor Fuseli, R.A., was, also, 
enthusiastically attached to the study of 
insects, as has beep already stated in the 
Mirror, (xxv., 118), and I wish that we could 
find more students of natural histo among 
this profession. It is desirable for their own 
sakes, and for the sake of accuracy in their 
tepresentations of nature, that artists should 


* avail themselves of the advantages to be de- 


tived from the examination and. study of 
plants and animals, fur it is not enough that 
they should look at the flower, the bird, or the 
insect, only when they are drawing it; but 
they "should on all convenient occasions 
us closely observe such things. so that they ma 
familiarize and im the mind’s eye wi 
not only their forms, lineaments, and ape 
but with their natural attitudes.—J. H. F 





THE MIRROR, VOL. XXVII. 
(From the Literary Gazette, July 30, 1836.) 
“Of this sol a December to June, we have 
only to po oa as ear have gone before, that it 
very various, of curious informa 
Mustrsted with hapenusiing subjects of every kind.” 
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